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ABSTRACT 

Since the school adtlnistrator cannot avoid conflict, 
it is Ittperatlve that he or she be pirepared to cope with it when it 
arises and. If possible, before it develops. More than sinple doping 
with conflict, an adainistrator needs to know how to channel conflict 
toward constructive ends« conflict theory is given priaary attention 
in this paper in order to provide school adalnlstrators with a 
conceptual framework within which to analyze the conflict-laden 
events and situations that arise in dally administration. It is 
essential that administrators be apprised of the complex nature of 
conflict and of its underlying dynamics, so that they come to see 
opponents not as enemies but as fellow human beings subject to the 
same fo.ces that they themselves are subject to«, (Authot/WM) 
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With the School Leadership Digest series, the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals adds another 
project t() its a)ntimiing program of publications designed to 
offer school leaders essential information on a wide range of 
critical concerns in education. 

The School Leadership Digest is a series of monthly reports 
on top priority issues* in education. At a time when decisions 
in education must be made on the basis of increasingly com- 
plex information, the Digest provides school administrators 
with concise, readable analyses of the most important trends 
in schools today, as well as points up the practical implica- 
tions of major research findings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on 
the extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations. Utilizing the resources of the ERIC network, 
the Clearinghouse is responsible for researchmg the topics 
and preparing the copy for publication by NAESP. 

The author of this report. Dee Schofield, is employed by 
the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and writer. 

Paul L. Houls Stuart C. Smith 

Director of Publications Assistant Director and Editor 

^-'i^SP ERIC/CEM 
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INTRODUCTION 



1 say that those who cavil at the dissension betwixt the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians, cavil at the very causes which in my opin- 
ion contributed most to [Rome's] liberty; for 'vhilst they 
object to them as the sources of tumult and confusion, they 
do not consider the good effects they produced; seeming either 
to forget, or never to have known, that in all Commonwealths, 
the views and dispositions of the Nobility and Commonalty 
must of necessity be very widely if not totally different; and 
that all the laws which are made in favour of liberty, have been 
owing to the difference betwixt them. 

Nic( olo Machiavelli, Political Discourses, 
book I, Chapter IV 

This is war .... I want the most comprehensive notes on all 
those [in the Democratic Party] who tiled to ao us in. 

Richard M. Nixon, as quoted in The White 
House Transcripts, September 16, 1972 

Confllpl is a fact ol" lite. It is as unuvoidabte as ilie prover- 
bial death and taxes, and it is as integral a part of democratic 
society as freedom of speech and belief. As political scientist 
Seymour Lipset states, "The existence of a moderate state of 
conflict is in fact another way of defining a legitimate democ- 
racy." According to Lipset, democratic policies and law (as 
well as Machiavelli's "liberty") are the products of conflict. 
In order for these essential forms of government to exist, 
conllict must not be stifled. 

Conflict is also a way of life in American schools, just as 
it is in the American political system. Indeed, it seems many 
times that the schools take the brunt of community hostility 
and tension. The school is one of the most important institu- 
tions in the community. Its actions (or lack thereof) are 
highly evident, even to those citizens not directly involved 
in school activities. As Spillane states, 

A school system is also involved with that, part of the commu- 
nity which is nc . a direct user of its - !rvice The elderly 

woman who has had her bag snatched by an "unidentified 
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youth" or has been frightened by abusive language from a 
crowd of unruly teenagers, must somehow be persuaded to 
vote yes (or at least stay home) during the next bond issur, 
yet she undoubtedly blames the school for these incidents, 

The school Is an easy target for such hostility because, 
unlike many of the social institutions that affect modern life, 
it is readily accessible. The school represents "the system" to 
many people. It is aligned with government at local, state, 
and federal levels, and, hence, the frustration that many 
Americans feel toward big government and impersonal bu- 
reaucracy is vented on the schools. 

But perhaps most importantly, the schools arc (for better 
or for worse) the shapers of young lives, as well as the per- 
petuators of cultural mores and traditions. Since Americans 
have always believed that education is the tlieans of creating 
a better society while preserving what is good in the old, the 
schools are thus charged with this almost impossible task. Ex- 
pectations are high when the school is involved, and such high 
expectations lead perhaps inevitably to disappointment. This 
disappointment often takes the form of frustration and hos- 
tility and, therefore, results in conflict. 

Noting that "we . . . live in a time of enormous public 
frustration," Spillanc states that one reason why the schools 
are the targets of this frustration is because thoy arc the insti- 
tutions "most directly concerned with the shaping of the 
future." He points out that "many of the forces upon which 
parents have traditionally looked for support in the task of 
raising their children . . . have all lost their ancient force." 
Only the school remains (at least externally) relatively un- 
changed. 

These 'reasons why the school becomes the focal point of 
conflict arc sketchy at best. The literature has little to say on 
this subject, though it would seem essential for school admin- 
istrators to know just why they so often end up at the center 
of community controversy. Although conflict may be a nec- 
essary element of democracy, especially American democracy, 
its results are ccitainly not always beneficial, as any school 
udniinistrator knows. 
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Since coiillict is unavoidable lor the school administrator, 
it is imperative that he or she be prep ued to cope with it 
when it arises, and, indeed, even before it develops. And per- 
haps more than simply coping with conllict, he needs to know 
how to channel it toward constructive ends. Such knowledge 
is not easy to come by. It in part results from varied experi- 
ence with the world and the people in it. But it also results 
from the ability to analyze conllict-to see individual con- 
troversies in terms of a larger context and to comprehend the 
causes behind human behavior in conflict situations. 

Fcrr these reasons, conflict theory is of the utmost impor- 
tance. A large body of theory exists, the most valuable of 
which has come not out of the field of education, but out of 
psychology, sociology, and political science. Theory is given 
primary attention in this paper because school administrators 
need a conceptual framework within which to analyze the 
conflict-laden events and situaticms that arise in daily admin- 
istration. It is also essential that administrators be apprised 
of the complex nature of conflict. In C(mflict situations there 
is always more than meets the eye, and administrators should 
be able to look beneath the surface to underlying dynamics. 

The danger inherent in uncontrolled conllict is olwious to 
everyone. But few people approach conflict in an intelligent 
manner; few school administrators study conflict per se. And 
an alarming number of leaders prefer to avoid conflict situa- 
tions altogether, or to stifle conflict when it can no longer be 
ignored. However, in these post-Watergate days, the disastrous 
consequences of avoidance and repression have become pain- 
fully obvious to most Americans, especially since these tactics 
uave been carried out on such a larp>% organizational scale. 

Of course, defining the problem does not necessarily mean 
that solution will follow. But analysis of conflict ran give the 
administrator a d'fferent perspective on both the events and 
the people involved in conflict. Instead of viewing the opposi- 
tion as "enemies'' to be shoved aside or punished, the admin- 
istrator can come to see them as lumian beings subject to the 
same forces (both internal and external) that he himself i« 
subject to. 
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THE THEORY OF CONFLICT 



Conflict is ust^neral term applicable to phenomena r inging 
from the internal anxieties experienced by all human beings 
to international tensions, including, of course, war. Because 
this term is so all-encompassing, it is essential to classify the 
various levels and kinds of conflict— a task that has generated 
a plethora of typologies, some of which are helpful to the 
school administrator and some of which are not. 

It is important to make a distinction between typology 
(classification) and theory. The classification of concepts into 
what Dubin calls *'summative units" is a necessary step in 
theory development, but does not constitute theory by itself* 

Theory, on the other hand, consists of general, universally 
applicable principles that underlie obsei*ved (and classified) 
phenomena. It implicitly contains u predictive element. In 
other words, when these things are present, and, therefore, 
when these principles arc in operation, then these certain 
things will result. 

It is obviously easier to classify than it is to accurately 
predict, and the literature on conflict reflects this fact. But 
the school administrator confronted with a coiiflict situation 
must take care not to draw inappropriate inferences from his 
classification. He must not assume that certain results will 
necessarily arise from certain situations. And once he has 
classified the conflict, he must be careful to distinguish be- 
twcen formal theory and his own private, subjective set of 
assumptions that by their very nature may well be inaccurate. 

For example, the principal who is confronted with a group 
of angry black students can begin by classifying ihk conflict 
situation as intraorganizational (students versus school admin- 
istration) and 'Vertical'' (subordinates versus superior). But 
if he happens to be racially bigoted, his preconceptions (his 
own informal ''theory'') about how blacks behave (that th y 
are destructive and impossible to communicate with, for 
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example) could lead him to predict a violent outcome Un the 
situation. 

As a result of this prediction, he mi^ht call out the riot 
squad, complete with tear gas and nightsticks, and end up 
witnessing the very violence that he first predicted (and, in- 
deed, helped to create). The long-range results could well be 
the escalation of interracial tensions in the school, instead of 
the amelioration of hostility. 

Of course, this example is rather overdrawn, but it selves 
to indicate that an administrator's set of subjective assump- 
tioMs that function as theory can often have damaging effects 
when applied to conflict situations. Formal theory offers a 
much more accurate (and hopefully constructive) way of 
analyzing the dynamics of such a conflict situation. 

The theories dealt with in this paper may he divided into 
two groups: p-r-Hnlnnriil ||u-ririr - (dealing with the internal 
dynamics of human behavior in conflict situations), and so- 
.•iological theories (dealing with the group dynamics of con- 
flict). These two groups ol theories correspond roughly to 
Derr's two general levels (»f conflict. On the one hand, intrit- 
personal and interpersonal conflicts are more closely related 
to psychological theory, whereas intraorgani/ational, inter- 
organi/ational, and "revolutionary" conflicts relate more di- 
rectly to sociological ll'cory. 

Of course, a division between the psychology and sociology 
of conflict is in one sense a false one. Psychological forces are 
always at work in group conflicts, shaping the outcomes to 
some extent. But for the purposes of analysis, it is useful to 
ccmsidcr the tW(» approjches separately. For example, it is 
not necessarily legitimate to extrapolate from a psychological 
theory to a sociological level. What is true for individuals 
may not hold true for groups of individuals. For the school 
administrator's purposes, he should be well apprised of both 
kinds of theory in order to approach conflict in an intelligent 
manner. 

And the administrator should be aware of what is not 
theory as well. (Jaming and sinuilaiion, for example, are often 
used in the analysis of conflict and in administrator training, 
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but they should not be mistaken for theories of conflict. 
Neither one is predictive as far as real-world situatiiffliT are 
concerned. 

Gaming is essentially a mathematical theory designed to 
uncover "the logical structure of a great variety of conflict 
situations" and to describe this structure in mathematical 
terms, as Rapoport states. Its application to conflict is valua- 
ble mainly because it opens the way for the classification of 
conflicts. 

Rapoport cautions that the confusion of game-generated 
conflict situations with conflict situations in the real world 
can greatly mislead administrators who look to game theory 
as the sourt e of solutions to conflicts, 'for example, the 
conceptualization of complex political conflict as a giant 
footbitll game indicates this kind of confusion. The football 
game is analogous to the simplest kind of mathematical 
game-the zero-sum game in which there is one winner and 
one loser, and winning and losing are absolute. The tempta- 
tion to view complex political situations in such overly simple 
terms is widespread and can have devastating effects, as the 
Watergate scandals have shown. The language of Watergate 
("team member," "scoring," "carry the ball," "the Big 
Game") indicates this kind of simpleminded approach to 
conflict. Andtheoutcome of Watergate indicates the absolute 
insufflciency of viewing the world in /ero-sum, winner-loser 
terms. The school administrator should be careful not to fall 
into the same conceptual trap when dealing with school and 
community controversy. 

Simulation is the presentation and playing out of the dy- 
namics of a real-world situation within an artificial environ- 
ment. It is a useful technique in training administrators to 
encounter conflict. Through "the intense involvement that is 
normally produced," participants in simulation learn through 
active involvemen*., rather than through passive study, as 
Goodman, Bonachich, .Meeker, Benor, and Clary point out. 
However, the same caution applied to gaming is also applica- 
ble to simulation. The paJicipants must not mistake simula- 
tion of reality for the real hing. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONFLICT 



Psychological theories dealing with perception, aggression 
and hostility, and threat and anxiety bear most directly on 
conflict behavior. The dynamics described by these theories 
are often in operation in conflict, situations, shaping the re- 
sponses of the persons involved. 

Perception 

The way in which people perceive conflict and the other 
people involved in it obviously in part determines their ac: 
tions and, therefore, the outcome. Pcrf:eption is not the same 
thing as "reality," unless, of coursse,- one wishes to define 
i^ality in pfurely rclativistic terms. And because two indivi- 
uals in opposition perceive things differ:ntiy (especially each 
other), "reality is not the same for obseivers belonging to dif- 
ferent groups,' ns Stagner stales. 

The discrepancy in "realities" in such interpersonal con- 
flict situations may be accounted for by the principle of 
selective perception. As human beings process information 
from the external world, they eliminate some "cues" and 
emphasize others. Thus, for example, a person favoring cen- 
sorship can find ample "evidence" to support his position, 
just as an anti-censorship individual can find ample "evidence" 
against censorship. 

The same principle applies to perception of other people. 
Research by Hairc indicates the obvious phenomenon that 
human beings perceive their "friends" in very positive terms, 
while they perceive their "enemies" in negative terms. Haire 
presented the same photograph of the same man to two 
groups of chamber of commerce members, asking them to 
judge his i sonality. One group was told that the man was 
the "treasurer of a small local corporation," while the other 
group was told that he was the "treasurer of his local union." 
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The firsl group viewed the man as trustworthy, respectable, 
and intelligent. But the second group judged the same man to 
be unreliable, stupid, and aggressive. These judgments were 
made solely on the basis of the man's organizational ai'filia- 
tion, since no other evidence was available. Haire's results 
emphasize the importance of preconceived opinions in shap- 
ing perception. They illustrate the widely prevalent attitude 
that "we" are good, and "they" are bad. 

The principle of selective perception is applicable on a 
group, as well as an individual, basis. Thus, the Russians, for 
example, see the United States government as "imperialistic," 
evil, and untrustworthy, whilr Americans view the govern- 
ment of the USSR in exactly the same negative terms, as 
White discovered. 

Closely related to selective perception is selective recall. We 
tend to remember evidence that supports our viewpoint and 
to forget evidence that opposes our set of assumptions. Thus, 
selective perception shapes our image of the past as well as ot 
the present. 

And i* also shapes our future expectations. As Stagner 
points out, "an image of a person or group, once formed, has 
strong resistar ce to modification." The lerm, perceptual con- 
stancy, refers to this phenomenon. 

On calm reflection, these three principles of perception 
seem obvious. But perhaps they are not so obvious to the 
individuals involved in heated controversy. It is essential for 
the administrator remember that these principles are in 
operation, not only within his opponents, but within himself 
also, and that they affect everyone's behavior in a conflict 
situation. 

Aggression and Hostility 

In conflict situations, human beings are in part motivated 
by the desire to attain attractive ends. However, the more 
prevalent motivation often underlying interpersonal conflict 
is aggression as manifest in hostility. 

Stagner outlines two steps preluding hostile behavior. First, 
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"there is a mobilization of extra energy when a barrier is 
encountered on the way to some «oal." If this "energy" Tinds 
no eonstructive outlet, if it is "continued and unsucecssl'ui," 
then it finds ultimate release in "generalized destructive be- 
havior." The individual is I'rustrated to the point o!" destruc- 
tive reaction- "behavior without a goal." Stagner notes that 
"this phase of the irustration-afii^ression cycle . . . repre- 
sents a social danger." 

I'he individual does n(»t always release his aggressive energy 
on the source of his frustration. Often this hostility is directed 
toward a person or thing not at all involved in the original 
frustration. Thus, the employee wants to yell at his boss, but 
instead goes home to yell at his wife. The psychological term 
for this change in direction is displacvmcnt, and it is the dy- 
namic principle behind scapegoating. The selection of a target 
for displaced aggression is directly related to perception. If 
the target (usually another human being) is viewed as an 
"enemy," or as "less than human," as Stagner phrases it, then 
the likelihood increases that he will be the recipient of hostile 
behavior. 

Perception affects the expression of hostility in yet another 
way. As everyone knows, it is often more difficult (if not 
impossible) to |)erceive faults in oneself, while it is easy to see 
similar (or exactly the same) faults in others, especially in 
one's "enemies." Thus, the proverbial little old lady in tennis 
shoes who vigorously campaigns for censorshij), while keeping 
close tabs on "|)orn()gra|)hic" material, is engaging in projec- 
tion. She denies her interest in such material, while condemn- 
ing others' interest. Her hostility is directed not toward her- 
self (in the form of guilt feelings), but toward her "enemies." 

Both dis|)iacement and projection are classic defense 
mechanisms. They arc ways in which potential intrapersonal 
c<mfliel is turned outward to an external target. And, again, 
although everyone is familiar with these principles, it be- 
hooves the administrator involved in controversy to recogni/e 
the role they play in inter|)cr<.')n.il conflict. The school admin- 
istrator or. indeed, the school itself may well be the targets of 
dis|)lace(l or projected aggression. 
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Threat and Anxiety 

These two psycholoi^ical phenomena are often causally re- 
lated to aggression and hostility. The person experiencing 
anxiety because he leels threatened by something or some- 
one olten reacts aggressively or hostilely, even though his 
aggression may be displaced. But anxiety frequently has a 
lack of specificity about it. The tensicms that build up in an 
individual are often not i.ttributable to one specific source, 
but result nonetheless in anxiety. As Slagner defines anxiety, 
it is "a vaguely comprehended fear of impending disaster"- 
a feeling that most people living in the twentieth century 
have expyrienced. 

Anxiety also shapes perception, causing the anxious per- 
son to focus on certai) "cues" (usually the anxiety-arousing 
ones) and to disregard other important information from the 
environment. This kind of anxiety-caused selective perception 
is called tunnct vision. In a conflict situation in which the 
participants feel threatened, tunnel vision can operate to 
obscure important elements that should not bf; ignored, for 
example, by the administrator attempting to resolve the 
conflict. 

Closely related to tunnel vision is polarizatioth described 
by Stagner as a tendency to exaggerate ''attributes which 
might otherwise have seemed only slightly good or bad." 
Slagner and Osgood note that polarization operates on a 
group, as well as on an individual, level. In times of social 
sti-ess, collective perceptions tend to be extreme (either for 
or against), as during the latter years of the Vietnam War, or 
during the Civil Rights movement of the early 19G0s. 

When people feel anxious about the society around them, 
their ability to tolerate ambiguity is sharply reduced. They 
desire to sec things in simple, yes-or-no terms. Thus, as con- 
fli.-t escalates, its participants become more anxious, and, 
therefore, their thinking becomes more polariiied. 

The human intolerance for ambiguity manifests itself in a 
desire for consistency, a fact that Kestinger takes into account 
in his theory of cognitive dissotumcc. Festinger notes that 
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pertcpiions consist of "cognitive elements" that may or may 
not be consonant (consistent) with each other. People tend 
to resolve dissonance by changing their perceptions. 

For example, if a school board member hears that his most 
bitter critic in the teachers' union is vigorously campaigning 
for his (the boilrd member's) reelection, dissonance is intro. 
ducecl into his perceptions of the union member. The board 
member may resolve this dissonance in one of several ways: 
lie can conclude that he has done something "wrong" 
(that is, something that his opponent approves of). Me can 
strengthen his original negative perception by assuming that 
his opponent has something up his sleeve and is, therefore, 
even more untrustworthy than the board member bad origi- 
nally supposed. Or he can alter his opinion (perception) of 
his opponent, seeing him in more friendly, positive terms. 
The latter alternative is, of course, the most constructive one 
as Car as amelioration of conflict is concerned. 

Indeed, Stagner suggests that the introduction of disso- 
nance can break up an original negative image, opening the 
way lor the creation of a more positive, constructive view, 
and thus lessen the chance of conflict. The problem is, obvi' 
ously, how to direct the desire for dissonance reduction into 
constructive channels. 

Subjectivity and Judgment 

Although human beings may desire consistency in their 
perceptions and thought processes, as Festinger points out, 
the prciblcm of subjectivity is always present. 0«\<; psycho- 
logical theory of conflict utilizes the concept of subjectivity 
as its basis. Social judgment theory maintains that the fallible 
nature of the human judgmental process is the very source of 
conflict, even when all consideration of motivation is elimi- 
nated, Thus, regardless of the motives underlying perception 
and judgment (be they self-serving or altruistic), the decision- 
making process is still fraught with error due to subjectivity, 
and, therefore, with the makings of ccmflict. As Baike, Ham- 
mond, and Meyer state, social judgment theory "argues that 
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the nature of human judgment is such that it also provides a 
prime source ol" conflict and that many, though not all, disa- 
greements flow from the exercise of human judgment." 

This theory of human judgment is certainly not calculated 
to reinforce the concept of inan as a rational, ohjective crea- 
ture capable of seeing the Truth. But then again, such an 
eighteenth-century notion of rationality is an anachronism 
anyway. The social judgment theorists are correct in formu- 
lating the importance of subjectivity and in pointing out that 
even among the best-intentioned parties, conflict can still 
arise. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT 



The study of conflict as a social and political j/henomenon 
has a rather long and colorful history, though -wt as long as 
the history of conflict itself. Ibn Khaldun of Tunis (1332- 
1406) was one of the first political historians to formulate a 
theory of the origin of the state based on conflict. He outlined 
the patterns of conflict between agricultural villages and the 
nomadic groups that frequently conquered these more settled 
societies. Once safely ensconced in the farming villages, the 
erstwhile nomads became soft and hence easy prey to still 
other roving nomadic bands. According to this Mohammedan 
historian, the cycle of conquest repeated itself about every 
1 20 years. 

The first sociologist to deal specifically with conflict as a 
social phenomenon was Georg Simmel. His insights into the 
dynamics of social conllict are valuable to the administrator 
analyzing conflict in the schools and in the community. Coser 
has formulated Simmel's basic ideas into propositions outlin- 
ing the forces at work in conflict-especially in internal con- 
flict such as that within a school or a community. 

Three of Simmel's propositions presented by Coser deal 
with the potentially constructive nature of internal (inter- 
organizational) conflict. First, conflict is the means of achiev- 
ing unity through the resolution of differing points of view. 
As Simmel states, "Conflict itself resolves the tension between 
contrasts." 

Second, if a stable relationship exists between the groups 
taking different sides in an interorganizational conflict, the 
willingness of these groups to express hostility toward each 
other increases. In other words, instead of suppressing poten- 
tial differences or displacing the aggression and hostility that 
arises from these differences, this hostility is manifest in a 
more direct manner. Conflict can actually become the means 
of strengthening the relationships between groups within the 
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same organization. 

The third proposition follows from the direct expression 
of hostility. I his expression leads to a much clearer definition 
of the situation out of which conflict has arisen. In turn, this 
clearer definition means that control processes and accom- 
modation can take over to resolve the conflict, according to 
Simmel. 

Coscr outlines two other propositions of Simmel's that 
deal with the intensity of conflict. First, conflict is more in- 
tense among closely related parties. Hence, civil wars are 
often more intense than wars between unrelated countries. 
Second, strong ideological elements can increase the intensity 
of conllict. A current example might be the textbook con- 
troversy in Kanawha County, West Virginia. This conflict 
involves such central belief systems as Christianity and Ameri- 
can patriotism. And the extreme intensity of this conllict is 
indicated by the bombings and shootings that the controversy 
appears to have triggered. 

Conflict within the Community 

The intensity of interorganizational conflict is one of the 
factors that Coleman takes into account in his theory of com- 
munity conflict, a theory that in part draws on Simmel's 
work. Coleman outlines patterns in community controversies 
from initiation through outcome. His research indicates that 
regardless of the initial sources, once under way, community 
conflicts are very similar: 

The most striking fact about the development and growth of 
community controversies is the similarity they exhibit despite 
diverse underlying sources and different kinds of precipitating 
incidents. Once the controversies have begun, they resemble 
each other remarkably. 
These similarities allow Coleman to extrapolate certain basic 
principles of the dynamics of community conHict-principles 
that operate in widely different community contexts. The 
pervasiveness of these p-inciples certainly does not mean that 
all community conllicts take exactly the same course. As 
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Coleman points out, "the dynamics of controversy can be 
inicrrupted and divertcd-either by conscious action or by 
existing conditions in the community. " 

It is the interruption and diversion of conflict that the 
school administrator should be concerned with. Coleman's 
theory offers the means of predicting (albeit in general terms) 
the course of conflict. And such prediction can suggest to the 
administrator the crucial points at which controversy may be 
rechannelled into perhaps move constructive ends, or at least 
into less destructive ends. 

Conflict arises from events and incidents that affect the 
lives of community members in fundamental ways, according 
to Coleman. He outlines three criteria for conflict-causing 
events. First, the event must affect "an important aspect of 
the community members' lives" (such as the education of 
their children). Second, the event must affect different com- 
munity members differently, with some standing to gain from 
it, while others stand to lose. And third, "the event must be 
one on which the community members feel that action can 
be taken-not one which leaves the community helpless" (as 
a flood or other natural disaster would do). 

The conflict-precipitating event may come from an internal 
source (for example, a controversial school bond proposal) 
or an external source (court-ordered desegregation of the 
schools, for example). Conflict-arousing events may be das- 
sifled into three general areas, according to Coleman: 

• economic events 

• events centering around local power or authority 

• events touching on cultural values and belief systems 

The controversy in Kanawha County seems to have arisen 
over this last kind of event (that is, the selection of contro- 
versial textbooks). Conflict can also arise from actions or 
policies of certain controversial groups or personalities. These 
conflicts draw on the previously existing antagonism of op- 
posing community groups. 

Coleman points out that often more than one basis of 
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response is in operation in community conflict. Thus, some 
people may respond to ii controversial event because of 
economic reasons, while others may become ii.volved because 
of cultural values or attitudes toward authority. A conflict 
over a proposed school budget may include ail three elements, 
for example. Some citizens may object mainly to the increase 
in taxes, while others may object to the way in which the 
school board (the power structure) presents the proposal, 
while still others may Object to the values they believe are 
being perpetuated in the schools. The net effect is still op- 
position. 

Coleman emphasiiies the importance of past community 
conflicts and their outcomes in determining the response to 
current potentially controversial events. If a community has 
in the past achieved some kind of unity from conflict, then 
its membci;s will be more positively dispose*! toward present 
incidents, ilowever, if there is a. strong residue of antagonism 
left over from past conflicts, then already-existing qleavages 
can become even wider. Thus, in Boston, where racial tensions 
have always lurked beneath the surface, the current violent 
conflict over school busing seems to be an overt expression 
of unresolved conflict from the past. 

The occurrence of a controversial event sets the stage for 
conflict. Although the initiation of conflict can assume one 
of several patterns, Coleman points out that one of the most 
common patterns of conflict is "revolt against the adminis- 
tration." He presents a recipe of sorts for this conflict pat- 
tern. The flrst element necessary for this kind of conflict is 
"a few active oppositionists, men who arc continually in op- 
position" to the administration. There must also be a large 
jTroup-"oftcn the majority"-that is generally apathetic to- 
ward the administration, neither opposing nor supporting it. 
And there must be a minority committed to supporting the 
administratioii; often these people "were responsible for put- 
ting the administration in offlce in the flrst place." 

With the occurrence of the controversial event, the admin- 
isiraticm is placed im the defensive. Thus, the school board 
that is ordered to implement desegregation by busing has to 



defend its actions to the conimunily as a whole. Next, the 
uncommitted majority becomes committed in one of two 
ways. 

In the first alternative, external events presented through 
the "national mass media" bring about a "change in the 
general climate of opinion," eliciting certain fears and beliefs 
that hitherto had been dormant in the minds of the majority. 
This shift in conuiiunity climate is characterized by increased 
suspicion and mistrust of the power structure in general, in- 
chiding the local administration. As Coleman states, "In this 
atmosphere, the administration needs to commit only one 
tiny misstep and the suspicion will be directed against it." 

Or, second, the administration itself can precipitate the 
commitment of the silent majority by making bhmders that 
affect the lives of the citizens it governs. The reaction to the 
Watergate scandals is the most obvious recent example of this 
kind of commitment. Although the public's reactions were 
somewhat shnv, the American people eventually turned 
against the Nixon administration because of its violations of 
the democratic process. Their disfavor was registered at the 
polls in the ahnost across-the-board defeat of Republican can- 
didates associated with Nixon. 

Once the majority is involved in the developing conflict, 
the active oppositionists can step in to "lead the large, mobi- 
lized group against the administration and its supporting mi- 
nority." Thus, in Flint, Michigan, as well as in Boston, the 
activists opposing school busing have organized large segments 
of these communities into active protest. 

i'iele and llall note that similar dynamics are at work in 
certain controversial school financial elcctions. When conflict 
in the community is high, the normally apathetic majority 
becomes involved. Hence, a higher voter turnout results. And 
along with this increase in the number of citizens voting, the 
likelihood of defeat for the school budget also increases. As 
these authors state, "An increase in conflict resu^f.s in high 
turnout, which, in turn, leads to negative outcome." 

The proponents of the administration may also organize seg- 
ments of the mobilized majority in support of administration 
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actions, according to Coleman. In Kanawha County, the 
Kanawha Coalition for Qiiality Education has rallied support 
for the textbooks and for the school board members who 
selected them. In this instance, however, the opposition seems 
to have won at least part of Its battle against the administra- 
tion. The school board president and the superintendent of 
schools have resigned under pressure. 

In Boston, the civil rights groups that have recently rallied 
in support of busing are not, strictly speaking, primary sup- 
porters of the school administration. But the results of their 
pro-busing demonstrations seem to be implicit support of the 
city administration, which is in charge of implementing de- 
segregation. The situation in Boston, however, is rendered 
somewhat ambiguous by the resistance of some members of 
the city governing board to forced busing. Nevertheless, the 
city power structure is still charged with implementing the 
initial court order and, hence, still stands for desegregation 
through busing. 

Once the conflict is initiated and the sides are defined, 
certain changes occur in the controversy. Coleman outlines 
alterations in issues and in social organization as the major 
changes in community conflicts. First, there is a tendency for 
initially specific issues to broaden into more general issues. 
Thus, for example, a disagreement over certain books in the 
st:hool libraries in Scarsdale, New York, eventually turned into 
a fight over basic education philosophy, as Coleman notes. 

Second, issues quite different from the initial ones enter 
ttie scone. The developing conflict seems to offer the oppor*- 
tunity for raising unrelated questions that nonetheless have 
covertly contributed to community tensions. 

Finally, the now-expanded issues become the basis for real 
antagonism and h(»stility, instead of milder disagreement. 
Coleman points out that in part this shift is "involuntary." 
He suggests that "belief" and "personality" become synony- 
mous as the ccmflict escalates. The opposing panics find it 
impossible to separate the two-to disagree with an oppo- 
nent's posilicm on the issues without directing hostility to- 
w:.:'d the opponent on a personal level. 
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The chanses in social otgani/atioii within the community 
can also be very lai-reaching. Coleman notes the pervasive 
effects of pohiii/ation on the social fabric of the community. 
Associations between persons on the same side of the con- 
troversy flourish, while relationships between individuals in 
opposing camps suffer sometimes irreparable damage. As 
Coleman states, polarization "tends to alter the social geog- 
raphy of the community to separate it into two clusters, 
breaking apart along the line of least attachment." 

Conflict also tends to foster new leaders as the social struc- 
ture of the opposing parties becomes firmer. Unlike the pre- 
conflict leaders, these new ones are dot necessarily committed 
to amelioration of hostilities, but instead can serve to heighten 
antagonisms. In some "conflicts, the leaders of the old order 
form their own partisan group and aggravate the conflict, just 
as the new leaders do; 

Restraining Influences In Conflict 

Thus far, community conflict has been presented in terms 
of two opposing sides, both of which participate in the esca- 
lation process. However, as Colemmi notes, a "third side" also 
plays an important role in conflict. This third side represents 
the elements »f restraint that keep community controversy 
within certam bounds. 

These restraining elements are in part determined by the 
power structure and its responsiveness (or lack thereof) to 
the community. If the administration holds complete control 
over the community (or the school), and if it is unresponsive 
to the needs of the minority, then this controlled minority 
will react by "sporadic and irrational outbursts," according 
to Coleman. This type of reaction is similar to the "behavior 
without a goal" resulting from inadequate expression of ag- 
gression and hostility. The minority in such cases lacks formal 
organization; it does not constitute an opposition party. 

The danger inherent in this kind of unresponsive power 
structure should be obvious. Few communities can afford the 
destruction that can result from complete oppression of the 
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minority. Thi:; pattern ol" destn-ctive reactions seems to be 
similar to the one acted out in the riots in Watts when blacks 
reacted radically and violently to what they considered a 
dominant, unresponsive power structure. 

If the administration is unresponsive to its community and 
if it lacks coiiipletc control of its constituents, then the way 
for organized opposition is opened. If the dissatisfied mi- 
nority has no means of expressing its dissatisfaction through 
administration channels, then it must attack the power struc- 
ture "from the outside" to make itself heard. 

The administrator may draw several conclusions from Cole- 
man's observations. First, it is not only ethically palatable to 
listen and respond to the various special interest groups within 
the community (minorities), but it is eminently practical to 
do so, if the administration's intent is to keep conflict within 
bounds and, thus, to remain in power. 

Second, the importance of regular, structural channels for 
the expression of dissent cannot be overemphasized. These 
channels are built into the national democratic system, but 
they are not always so easy to maintain within organizations 
itke tn'e community or the school system. Fo»- example, the 
two-party system is, on a national level, a viable means of 
channelling dissent, But, as Coleman notes, the two-party 
system is rarely as practical for.sma'H communities in which 
"thcr*^ appears to be a rather well-defined set of organizations 
with highly interlocking memberships." Nonetheless, it is still 
essential for a local administration to provide a system of 
redress for dissenting groups. 

Such a system i)f dissent expression can greatly further the 
process of co-opiation, as Coleman suggests, Co-optation is 
"the technique of bringing the oppositicm inside to voice its 
criticism." It serves as a kind of safety valve, allowing for the 
expression (an<l hence reduction) of hostilities, and for the 
solution of minor problems that wt)uld grow to major propor- 
tions if left unattended. 

Coleman points out that co-optation can interrupt one of 
the most dangerous dynamics of conflict-polarization, with 
its accompanying antagonisms. As he states, "When opposing 
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groups come face to lace, when they are forced to discuss 
policies, both tend to modify their opinions; they come closer 
and closer, rather than drifting further and further apart." 

Another aspect of Coleman's "third side" can he the social 
organizations and associations already existing in the com- 
munity at the start of the conflict. Coleman notes that many 
people are hawn into controversy not just because they feel 
one way or the other about the issues, but because their 
friends (and their "enemies") take certain positions. And, of 
course, people tend to agree with those they respect -those 
who in their eyes have prestige. 

The majority in part takes its cues from these leaders, even 
though they may not be formally incorporated into the com- 
munity power structure. The actitms and attitudes of the 
prestigious members of the community, therefore, can have 
either an aggravating effect or an ameliorating effect on the 
course of conflict. For example, the anti-textbook attitude 
assumed by several of the ministers in Kanawha County seems 
to have strengthened many community members in their 
opposition to the school board. 

Colemun cites the case of the library book controversy 
in Scarsdale as an example of the ameliorating effect that 
prestigious community members can have on the course of 
controversy. In Scarsdale, the community leaders quickly 
responded to the critics of the books by strongly supporting 
the school board. Their action swayed the opinion of a ma- 
jority of uncommitted citizens in the direction of the school 
board's decision. The outcome of this conflict was relatively 
peaceful and resulted in the overwhelming reelection of the 
school board members. 

It would seem .'aluabli- for the school administrator to 
maintain good relations with community leaders, both within 
and without the formal governmental structure. When con- 
troversy arises, he can then approach these leaders for sup- 
port, and even if disagreement exists, he is at least in the 
position to utilize the technique of co-optation to soften 
differences. 

The social phentmienon of identification is also involved 
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in the community associations that liinction before and dur- 
ing conflict. Coleman notes that the more strongly people 
identify with the community, the less likely they are to en- 
gage in violent behavior once controversy arises. This identi- 
fication acts as a restraining influence, even though it may in 
part serve to initi- inflict. As Coleman states, "Communi- 
ties whose membet. .e highly involved will have more con- 
troversies, and feelings will be more intense about the issues, 
but these controversies are likely to be carried on within 
ordinary democratic processes without degenerating into a 
Might to the finish'." 

The administrator who encourages involvement in, and 
i(' Mitification with, the school or the community may, there- 
fore, find that the frequency of controversy increases, but 
that such conflicts are not as destructive. Indeed, this kind of 
identification and involvement is at the heart of Llpsct's con- 
cept of the constructive role of conflict in a democracy. It 
opens the way for co-optation, and it militates against com- 
plete power structure domination. 
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CONCLUSION 



This paper has emphasized theory, perhaps at the expense 
of practice. But by now it should be evident that a simple, 
"bow-to-do-it" approach to school and community conflict 
is an impossibility. 

The fact is that conflict, by its very nature, is as complex 
and obscure as the human beings that create it. Regrettably, 
this fact is often not taken into consideration in the literature 
on conflict in education. Much of the literature dealing spe- 
cifically with conflicts faced by the school administrator 
tends to make rather dull reading. And, more importantly, it 
indicates a simple-minded approach to conflict that has no 
place in the complexity of the real world. 

For example, one author suggests that the principal can re- 
solve conflict within his school by placing a large easy chair in 
his office. People bringing their complaints to the principars 
office will sit in the chair, and of course their hostility and 
discontent will miraculously disappeai once they are com- 
fortable and relaxed. 

Melancon quite viahtly intends to offer an alternative to 
"the ostrich approach" to conflict by listing activities that 
will alleviu e student tensions. However, his list includes such 
activities as "slave auctions," which he recommends for ra- 
cially integrated high schools: "This activity," he states, "I 
would not recommend unless the tension was near a riotous 
situation." It is in one sense unfair to note the unintendedi 
humor in Mr. Mclancon^s suggestion. But it is necessary to 
note the inappropriateness of such an overly simple approach 
to conflict. 

Certainly not all suggestions in the literature on conflict in 
education are as inane as the two presented above. The litera* 
ture can offer the administrator the opportunity to keep 
abreast of conflicts faced by other schools and communities 
across the country. It behooves him, for example, to know 
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what is going on in South Boston, not because exactly the 
same events could occur in his own community; but because 
such events in part shape the attitudes- of people toward 
schools and toward education in general. As Coleman notes, 
events occurring outside the community can alTect events 
within the community. Therefore, the administrator should 
always be aware of shifts in attitudes and values, both cjrlay 
m?n and wcmien, and of educators (including himself). 

»But perhaps more than simply keeping informed on con- 
flicts within and without his community, the administrator 
needs a healthy respect for the people and events that make 
up his daily administrative existence. He should realize that 
those people (again including himself) and those events always 
hold the makings of conflict. The administrator should know 
enough to sec whut*s coming and to respond intelligently and 
compassionately once the action has commenced. 
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